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EEPOETS. 

Heemes LIV (1919), 3 and 4. 

Eine Pythagoreische TJrkunde des IV. Jahrhunderts v. Chr. 
(226-248). M. Wellniami prints and discusses the anonymous 
excerpt (in Diog. L. VIII, 25 f.) of an eclectic Pythagorean, 
which Zeller (III 2* p. 103 f.) assigned to the II century b. c. 
The author must have been a follower of Philolaus, and a 
contemporary of Plato, who used him as a source. It may have 
been the Pythagorean philosopher Xenophilus. 

Plotin Oder Numenios? II (249-278). Fr. Thedinga (cf. 
Hermes LII, 1917, 692 ff.) translates Plotinus I, 8 {mOev ra 
KOKo.) and concludes from the inconsistencies and diffuse style 
in chapters 6, 8, 10-16 that these were added by Porphyrins 
from ISTumenius' book concerning The Good. 

Die spartanische Agrarwirtschaft (279-294). U. Kahrstedt, 
from the statements of the ancients as to the 82 medimni of 
barley, paid as a yearly tribute by the Helots, the 9000 KXijpoi, 
and the contributions at the syssitia (cf. Plut. Lye. 8; 12; 
Pans. IV, 14, 4, etc.) develops by means of assumptions and 
ingenious computations a realistic picture of the Spartan agrar- 
ian system and the oppression of the Helots. Instructive analo- 
gies are cited, viz. from the early hide system of Germany and 
Poland. The early leadership of Sparta in music, sculpture 
and ceramics indicates an early development of her agriculture, 
say in the VII century b. c. This agrarian development caused 
the impoverishment and slavery of the peasant class. The 
Spartan city-state was economically what Athens would have 
been without Solon. This Helotizing of Spartan peasants was 
later than the conquest of Messenia; but here too conditions 
became more onerous as time went on. The name Helots 
means 'the captured men,' which explains their legal status; 
they were virtually slaves. Helotism resulted from a gradual 
development in which economic and political forces were both 
at work. 

Zur Geschichte des Krateros (295-300). E. Laqueur har- 
monizes Diodorus' statement (XVIII, 2, 4) that Alexander 
made Perdiccas imfji.eXr]Trjv riji /Jao-tAeias with Photius' extract 
from Arrian Diad. 3, according to which Craterus was made 

TrpO(TTaT7]'s Tri% 'ApptSaiov PaxnXeia^. For 7rpo<7TaTrj<s mUst be an 

error of Photius who misunderstood Arrian's use of ■KpoaTaalav 
as shown by Dexippus' extract from Arrian (F. H. G. Ill 668) : 
Trjv 8e KrjSeixovlav Kal ocrij TrpodTacria Trj^ /SatnAeias Kparepo^ IwiTpain], 

384 
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o hrf TrpwTUTTOv rt/n-^s re'Aos irapa MoKeSomv, where TrpocrTaaia means 
outward show, display (cf. Polybius [B.-W.] I, 56, 8 ; IV, 2, 6 ; 
48, 12; XXI, 34, 10; XXVII, 15, 4.). Hence Perdiccas had 
the power, but Craterus the pomp of royalty, by which arrange- 
ment Alexander must have aimed to preserve the royal succes- 
sion in his own family. This throws light on Perdiccas' 
assuming not only the power, but also tt^v tS>v ISamXeimv (not 
PaxTiXimv) TrpfHTTcuriav (Diod. XVIII, 23, 2-3), which naturally 
aroused the opposition of Craterus. 

Zwei Lieder des "Agamemnon" (301-320). W. Kranz 
notes the relation of the anapaestic address of the Coryphaeus 
V. 40-103, to the long choral ode v. 104-257, and the tripartite 
character of the latter in rhythm, style and content: 104-159 
(1| pairs of strophes, chiefly dactylic) ; 160-191 (3, trochaic- 
dactylic) ; 192-257 (3, iambic). A careful analysis reveals the 
development of Aeschylus' thought untU. it reaches the horrible 
climax of Iphigenia's sacrifice, where familiarity with famous 
paintings lends beauty to his description. In spite of the formal 
distinctions Aeschylus' thoughts flow in a continuous stream, 
unhampered by the divisions, as is the case in later tragedies. 
The legends embodied in the Orestia are full of antinomies: 
The expedition against Troy was just, but Agamemnon did 
■svrong in waging war for a woman ; Artemis demanded a sacri- 
fice, but the father sinned in giving up his daughter ; the spirit 
of vengeance brooded over the palace of the Atridae, but this 
did not justify Clytemnestra ; Orestes committed a heinous 
crime in murdering his mother, yet he obeyed Apollo. The 
conscience of Aeschylus rebels at these legends, but he knows 
that ApoUo is Atos wpo^^Tijs (Eum. 19), and seeks consolation 
in submitting to the will of Zeus. The praise of his triumph 
is the sum of human wisdom (Agam. 174/5). Clytemnestra 
does not really appear until v. 257 f . An analysis of v. 1407- 
1576 shows that modern editors err in printing 1455 ff. and 
1536 ff. as refrains. According to the MSS only iw tw ^axriXev ff. 
(1488 ff.) is thus repeated. Aeschylus has given this scene, 
where Clytemnestra after the murder faces the chorus, an 
epirrhematic form, which illustrates primitive tragedy where a 
reciting actor conversed with a singing chorus. K. develops 
this idea. 

Miscellen: K. Miinscher (321-327) considers Dem. 
XXXVIII, 21/2 an interpolation of a marginal note to 
XXXyil ; he objects to Thalheim's emendation of XXXVIII, 
12 St' lavTov to St' €K€ivov, the meaning of St' eavrov approaching 
that of iK(!>v; in [Dem.] XLII, 1 he accepts Thalheim's <l>eivovro<s 
(anticipated in Didot's ed. 1843), but places it after p.rjv6i; 
gives reasons against Thalheim's emendation of [Dem.] XLIII, 
41 and advises the revisers of Dem. text to use the older edi- 
tions of Voemel and Sauppe. Conjectures in the text of De- 
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mosthenes are rarely successful like the oZ of Wilamowitz (Dem. 
XVIII, 13) in Hermes LIV, p. 66.— fH. Bliimner (328-329) 
objects to Eobert's transposition of v. 567 in Sen. Here. Fur. 
(cf. A. J. P. XL, p. 217), as a telum tergemina cuspide in 
Pluto's hands agrees with archaeological evidence. — F. Hiller 
V. Gaertringen (329-332) commends the emendation and com- 
bination of IG I Suppl. p. 41, 373 b and p. 79, 373^ which 
Lolling made (KaraXoyos Tov £V 'AOrjviws 'E:rtypa<^U(OV MotxTtiou, 
ed. Wolters 1899) and obtains the following dedicatory inscrip- 
tion: 

[tcr6A.ov] Toi<n cro^oUn co [^] i^ccfl [at K]aT[a Tej^vev] • 
[hos yap] h*X*' rixyev, \6t[o]v' he;!([£i /Jtorov]. 
[ a.vl0€K\ « 'kBevoMU ZtKar [tv] . 

The re'xi^ was probably that of a handicraftsman ; but the range 
of possibilities includes not only the sculptor, potter, fisherman 
etc., but also one whose <ro^i»; was his rexi^ as in the case of a 
physician, and a century later might have included the sophist 
or rhetor. — Th. Thalheim discusses some of the questions per- 
taining to the rule of the four hundred and the value of Arist. 
Pol. 30 and 31, which he thinks were derived from Androtion, 
who garbled the records in order to shield his father Andron, 
who had been a member of that aristocratic body (cf. A. J. P. 
XXXIX, p. 216). 

Hannibals Alpeniibergang (337-386). 0. Viedebantt ana- 
lyses Polybius and Livy, and with Nepos Han. 3, and passages 
from Ammianus Marc, Silius Italicus, Strabo etc., finds an 
original Carthaginian account a), a falsified Roman version b), 
and a contamination of a and b, possibly by Postumius. Both 
Polybius and Livy depended on these versions. According to 
a) Hannibal crossed the Ehone north of the Durance, pro- 
ceeded north to the 'island,' then along the Isere to the Alps, 
and crossed the Little St. Bernard into the territory of the 
Insubres. According to b) Hannibal crossed the Rhone south 
of the Durance following the famous Genevre road: Nimes 
(Nemausus) — Tarascon (Tarausco) — ford CavaUlon (Caval- 
lio) — BrianQon (Brigantio) etc., on this, the only road crossing 
the Alps north of the coast, he proceeded east to Cavaillon, 
where the news of the proximity of the Romans caused him to 
leave this road and take a northerly course to the Isere and 
then as in a) over the Little St. Bernard. Livy shows that 
a and b had been contaminated, for having followed the a) 
version to the ' island,' he now lets Hannibal take a course that 
brought him to the upper Durance, evidently with the purpose 
of having him cross the Genevre into the country of the Tau- 
rini. But the description of the turbulent river, the open coun- 
try, and the statement (XXI, 31, 9 f.) : sed ad laevam in 
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Tricastinos ilexit; inde per extremam oram Vocontiorum agri 
tendit in Tricorios baud usquam inpedita via, show that we 
have here a, second itinerary starting from the lower Druentia 
on the way north. Numerous points are made by V. although 
some of his statements are open to question. Emphasis is laid 
on the provisions made by Hannibal to insure the success of his 
great undertaking. His subjugation of the Taurini was neces- 
sary in order to control the Genevre pass, over which Hasdrubal 
was to come, and it seems probable that his reduced force was 
due partly to his leaving detachments to guard the passes of 
the Alps and the Pyrenees. 

Bedeutung und Geschichte des Verbums cevere (Mit zwei 
Exkursen iiber Verwandtes) (387-408). J. Mussehl discusses in 
a sane matter-of-fact way some of the technical vulgarisms 
current in popular speech, which emerged in the Pompeian 
graffiti, Juvenal, Martial, Persius. Cevere in Persius 1, 87 
is correctly explained by a scholion, perhaps 200 a. d. But the 
meaning of this word was soon forgotten as shown by the glosses 
inelinare (inclinari), which have misled the editors of the Thes. 
L. L., not however Georges and Harper (cf. criso). The Plau- 
tus text given by ISTonius 84, 17: si conquiniscet istic, ceveto 
simul, shows that someone after 200 a. d. took the meaning to 
be equivalent to inclinari. This should warn against the Plau- 
tus variants in ISTonius. The history of the adverbs ceventina- 
biliter, inclinabUiter etc. is similar. Adverbs in -abiliter were 
rooted in popular speech, and while they were common in the 
older period, they were avoided in the I century B. c, until their 
revival by the archaising writers of the II century A. d. Lu- 
cretius in IV, 660, III, 907, VI, 1176 was probably using 
archaic speech intentionally (cf. Merrill). An excursus on 
futuere and another on arrurabiliter are added. 

Die sogenannte Appendix Probi (409-422). K. Barwick 
shows in detail the agreement of the appendix with the insti- 
tuta artium of the late Probus, not merely in matter, but in 
style, and concludes that it represents the remnants of a sys- 
tematic work of the same author, whose date is determined by 
the addition of Diodetianae and thermae to Boma, Tiberis and 
urbs, flumen (resp. in an illustration of proper and common 
nouns (inst. art. 119. 25), which B. shows was a stock illustra- 
tion. These additions were evidently made as a compliment to 
Diocletian, a common practice. The thermae of Diocletian were 
dedicated between May 1, 305 a. d. and July 24, 306 A. d. 
Probus' home was in Africa, as shown by the examples Cirtae 
and Uticae (cf. Fr. Stolz, Hist. Gram. I, p. 59). 

Die Begriffe HYProS und STEFH bei der Hausanlange (423- 
432). Fr. Preisigke publishes a Strassburg papyrus (No. 352) 
of III century b. c, which records the payment of a tax on the 
purchase of a fn-iyi] Sevrcpa on the third irv'pyo? of a building 
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ev #iAa8eA^eiai. He discusses in detail such partial ownership, 
and shows that -jrupyos, of which there were three in this case, 
was not a tower, but a strongly buUt wing. The o-reyr; Seurepa 
was the third story. The article is full of interesting informa- 
tion. 

Miscellen: G. Helmreich (433-438) shows the value of a 
Munich MS for the text of the cook-book, known as Apicius, 
and the inadequacy of Schuch's edition (Heidelberg 1874). — 
Ludwig Deubner (438-441) combines Migne XXXVII, p. 656 
with p. 723 and completes an iambic satire of Kerkidas. Wila- 
mowitz (Berl. Sitzungsb. 1918, 1152) had assigned p. 656 to 
Gregory of Nazianzus. — M. Pohlenz (442) reads e/n/Avxtoi/ for 
evvvxiov in a line of Callimachus (cf. Eh. Mus. LXXII, p. 473). 
— Th. Thalheim (443-445) emends the text of Demosthenes in 
[Dem.] XLIV, 12 f., Dem. LVII, 9, Dem. LVIII, 10; 21; 
29; 56. 

Herman Louis Ebeling. 

GODCHEE OOLIEGE. 



Philologus LXXV (N. F. xxix), Heft 3. 4. 

Pp. 245-246. Otto Crusius (Obituary notice). On Dec. 29, 
1918 Otto Crusius, for thirty years editor of Philologus, sud- 
denly passed away. An appreciation of his work as professor 
in the University of Munich and as a scholar of the first rank 
in many fields of classical philology is contributed by A. Eehm. 

Pp. 247-273. G. A. Gerhardf, Satura und Satyroi. These 
two words, one pure Latin, the other Greek, happened to sound 
alike and in course of time came to be used to describe literary 
productions in some respects similar. By the beginning of the 
Christian era the Eomans found it convenient to use the pure 
Greek loan-words, satyricus and satyrographus, in connection 
with their native satura. Satiricus and satirographus are not 
hybrids from satura (with itacism). They first appear not, as 
Marx thought, in the Byzantine epoch, but in the time of Pe- 
tronius as the title of his work shows. Satyra for satura was 
common among the half-educated and later became the rule, so 
that Probus could even derive satura from Sarupot. 

Pp. 274-303. J. Priedrich, Das Attische im Munde von 
Auslandern bei Aristophanes. Thesmophor. 1001-1007, 1083- 
1135, 1176-1201, 1210-1225; Acharn. 104; Birds, 1678-79 are 
printed with critical apparatus and textual notes. On pp. 282- 
296 there is a study of the phonology, morphology and syntax 
of these passages, and on pp. 297-301 follow a text, reconstructed 
on the basis of the preceding study, and a transcription into 
"high Attic." Aristophanes seems to have reported the bar- 
barian idiom from personal observation. Solecisms, such as he 
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records, must have been common among foreigners at Athens in 
his day. Sometimes in these passages Thracian-IUyrian pecu- 
liarities may be detected, but at the same time Aristophanes 
appears also to imitate the native Attic popular speech. An 
Appendix (pp. 301-303) contains the Greek of the barbarian 
in Timotheos' Persians, 163-173. An examination shows al- 
most entirely a series of Asiatic-Ionic vulgar forms. However, 
they do not affect the barbarian's whole speech, as in Aristo- 
phanes, but he uses in general the poetic elevated speech with 
a sprinkling of single popular forms. Timotheos is not tread- 
ing the realistic ground of comedy but uses the exalted tones of 
the dithyramb. 

Pp. 304-332. C. Eitter, Platons Logik. (Conclusion of the 
article begun in pp. 1-67). 9. The procedure in drawing con- 
clusions: (A) the fundamental propositions or axioms on which 
conclusions rest; (B) conclusions from analogies; (C) proof 
by hypotheses. A. From the law of identity are derived certain 
axioms which belong partly to pure mathematics, partly to 
mathematics applied to physics. They are found in Theaetetos 
155 a, Parmenides 154 b, and Timaios 83 b : nothing can in- 
crease or decrease in mass or number, so long as it remains 
equal to itself; if nothing be added to or subtracted from a 
thing, it remains equal to itself; i. e., expressed algebraically, 
a-\-0 = a. If equal quantities are added to unequal quan- 
tities, their difference always remains the same (a — &) = 
(a -{- c) — (& "i" c) ; but the addition and subtraction must 
proceed in exactly the same sense and magnitude. B. Plato 
made frequent use of inference based on analogy, but was 
aware that such reasoning required caution (Phaedon 93 d, 
Theaet. 163 e). It is to be used only as a heuristio principle, 
looking towards the establishment of a hypothesis still to be 
proved. C. The hypothetical discussion (apagogic proof and 
the developing of antinomies, Menon 89 e, Phaidon 100 f., Soph- 
istes 237 ff.). A hypothesis affirmed and denied gives, in con- 
tradictory opposition, two possibilities of which one must be 
true. 10. The hypothesis must be based ultimately upon some 
self-evident and universally admitted truth (utavov). Plato 
finds this ultimate in his " ideas," Theait. 153 c ff., Tim. 51 c, 
Parmen. 135 c). 

Pp. 323-363. H. Meyer, Das Vererbungsproblem bei Aris- 
toteles. Among the problems in which both physicians and 
natural philosophers, even before Aristotle, were interested, was 
that of heredity, which Aristotle treated with his peculiar care- 
fulness in his work irepl ^<[»W ycve'o-cMs. The questions especially 
investigated were what determines sex and how the likeness 
borne by children to their parents and remoter ancestors is to 
6 
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be explained. Aristotle bases his solution on the peculiar func- 
tions of male and female in generation; he refers to the well- 
known proposition of his natural philosophy that everything 
that comes into being arises from its contrary; and i£ during 
the formative process a change into the contrary takes place, 
then that which is not mastered by the formative power must 
necessarily change into the contrary (de gen. animal. I. 766 a 
14-16). If the male or active principle possesses sufficient 
warmth to overpower the female element, then it produces 
male sex; otherwise, the reverse. A father is at one and the 
same time a man and also an individual, like Socrates. So 
that the activity of the begetter as such is exercised in different 
directions, as male, as species, as individual. The predomin- 
ance of any of the factors which are inherent in the male prin- 
ciple determines the type, although the likeness resulting may 
be only partial. As to the inheritance of the moral and intel- 
lectual faculties of the soul, even before Aristotle, Theognis 
(Eleg. I 183-193) and Plato (Eep. 458 b-461 b) recommended 
the more careful and "eugenic" mating of parents and the 
proper care of the mother during the period of maternity. The 
interest in the problems of heredity did not flag after Aristotle 
but was much in evidence among the Stoics, Epicureans, and 
Neoplatonists. The Stoics influenced Tertullian, Gregory of 
Nyssa and even Origen. 

Pp. 364-383. Fr. Wnhelm, Zu Dion Chrys. Or. 30 (Chari- 
demos). Chari demos is not a mere fiction, in spite of unmis- 
takable idealization after the manner of Plato's dying Socrates. 
However, the speech put in his mouth (§§ 8-44,) shows clear 
signs of Dion's authorship, being a clever compliment to this 
promising pupil. The discourse is to be divided into three 
parts: I, §§ 10-34, the SvcrxepicrraTO'; . . . rZv Xoytov of the aVTjp 
dyupn/s ; II, §§36-37, the ^eXriav . . . rovSe Aoyos of the aVTjp 

yeo>py6<s; III, §§38-44, the Iripa <fS^ of the same person and, 
in the estimation of the Charidemos-Dion, the best Aoyos. Ac- 
cording to I, the cosmos is a jail in which we are the prisoners 
of the gods ; according to II, it is a colony of the gods, in which 
we are first proteges of the gods, and then left to our own 
devices ; according to III, it is a palace of the gods, in which we 
are their guests, lavishly entertained. Only in III are there 
Cynic elements, but in all three Poseidonios is the chief Stoic 
source (mainly his Tcpt flewv, (^uo-i^os Aoyo?, and irepi koo-jmov). 

Pp. 384-394. W. Sander, Bemerkungen zu Ciceros de divin- 
atione. A defence of the writer's positions taken in his disser- 
tation, Quaestiones de Ciceronis libris quos scripsit de diviaa- 
tione (Gottingae, 1908) against the criticisms of Heeringa in 
Philologus, LXVIII, 560 ff. 
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Pp. 395-413. P. Lammert, Die Angaben des Kirchenvaters 
Hieronymus iiber vulgares Latein, nebst Bemerkungen liber 
Hieronymus und die Glossen. From passages where Jerome 
uses vulgo (either "vulgar" or "in common use") to charac- 
terize words and phrases, the following are discussed: amarus, 
Bactroperita, baia, boa, Bootes, Caesar, camisia, cantio, capi- 
tium, coxale, cubitus (-um), encoma, exterminare, flagellum 
(= flail), gustator (= parvus digitus), horrendus, ignarius 
(lapis), loricula, lubricus, magus (=maleficus), mapalia, ma- 
thematicus, millepeda, mare mortuum, murenula, nervus (= 
genus tormenti), palmus {=am6aij.i] and TraAawrrr/), parentalia 
{^ TrepiSeiTTva) , parentes (==cognati et afSnes), patres (used of 
one another by the monks in Palestine and Egypt), poly- 
phthongum (=psalterium), sabaium (used in Dalmatia and 
Pannonia for ^vOov), Saucomaria, scruta, spica, spelta, spina 
alba, tabanus, timoratus, titio, virgineus. Jerome refers in the 
same way to Greek vulgarisms: ^dpi^, t/iai^coo-ts, k<s>4>6^, Trcwnru^wv. 
II. Jerome also apologizes for his use of: digamus, trigamus, 
octogamus, peccantius peccatum, rectitudines. He also criti- 
cizes certain persons for using such portenta verhorum as: 
annihUasti, annullasti, nullificasti, amaricaverunt, annullatio, 
annihilatio, and certain pleonasms. III. The Hebrew glosses 
to the Abavus glossary of codd. Paris, lat. 7690 (a) and (in 
part) Hauniensis bibl. univ. 26 (c) go back to Jerome's com- 
mentary on Isaiah. 

Pp. 414-436. E. Samter, 'AXXrjXiyyvoi. Before the papyri 
afforded new data, the earliest instance of this word was in 
Justinian, Novella 99. We now may trace the word back 
through the Augustan era to the time of the Ptolemies. The 
possible meanings are: I (natural meanings) (1) debtors who 
mutually provide security for separate debts. (3) Joint debtors 
who mutually provide security for one and the same debt. II 
(far-fetched meanings) (3) Joint debtors (simply). (4) Joint 
givers of security for one and the same debt. Of these mean- 
ings (1) is found only for the case where there is but one 
creditor (in Theophanes and Georgios Cedrenos) ; (3) is the 
usual meaning in the Hellenistic commercial world in Egypt, 
and the case is described by Papinian Dig. 45, 3, 11 : reos pro- 
mittendi vice mutua fideiussores non inutiliter accipi convenit. 
This use continued till late into the Byzantine times. (3) On 
linguistic and factual grounds this meaning, generally accepted, 
is rejected, inasmuch as the last part of the word loses its force. 
(4) Here the first part of the word loses its fuU force. But 
this last meaning is that underlying the passage in Nov. 99. It 
was an iafrequent meaning, else the law could not have been 
misunderstood by contemporaries. A lemma (to Julian's epi- 
tome) belonging to the seventh century shows that the meaning 
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persisted in the Byzantine legal circles. In Egyptian papyri 13 
years before and 56 years after the issue of S'ov. 99 we find the 
old use obtaining. That there should have been such ambigu- 
ities in the use of law terms is not to be laid to the blame of 
Byzantine decadence, for instances occur in classical Eoman law 
(cf. Gains, III 76). 

Pp. 437-462. A. Bauer, Der Einfiuss Lukians von Samosata 
auf TJlrich von Hutten. I. Analysis of Hutten's dialogues. 
Imitation of Lucian is shown by even a cursory examination 
of: Phalarismus, Arminius, Misaulus sive Aula, Febris I, II, 
Fortuna, Inspicientes, Bulla sive BuUicida, Monitor I, II, 
Praedones. But while Lucian mocks, Hutten fights; Lucian 
wishes to entertain, Hutten, to reform. In Lucian there is 
copious wit; in Hutten, passionate pathos. II. The influence 
of Lucian is shown in the following: (1) technique of the dia- 
logue (dramatic; but in Monitor I, II, and Praedones it is 
dialectic in the Platonic manner; in Misaulus it is rhetorical 
and sophistical) ; (2) dramatic devices (scene, dramatis per- 
sonae, characterization, number and grouping of the persons, 
division of scenes, agonistic matches, farcical and burlesque 
scenes disturbing the dramatic illusion, comedy of situation, 
gods treated as men, irony, parody, persiflage of ones' self.) 
The article wiU be concluded in a later volume. 

Miscellen.: Pp. 463-465. 1. F. A. Bees (Bet;?), TJeber eine 
Hesychglosse. The gloss on Bep^ivoa shows that the modern 
BipPaiva is of neither Albanian nor Slavic origin, but goes back 
to the name of a branch of the ancient Arcadians. — 2. Pp. 467- 
469. E. Stemplinger, Der Mimus in der horazischen Lyrik. 
Horace in his endeavor to extend the bounds of fiiXo^ included 
the dramatic mime, in his time, the favorite department of liter- 
ature: e. g., Od. Ill, 12; I, 27; III, 19; III, 10; Epode II; Od. 
I 28 (Archytas) ; III, 9. The most characteristic feature of 
these mimetic odes is the technique of handling action in mono- 
logue or dialogue, i. e., so as to dramatize the ode. — 3. Pp. 
469-473. H. Wegehaupt, Zur Ueberlieferung der pseudo-Aris- 
totelischen JlpofiXruMTa aveKSora (ed. Didot IV. 291 fE.). Cod. 
Vossianus (at Leyden) misc. 16, a paper MS of the 15th cen- 
tury, contains on fol. 18r-fol. 25v some of the Problemata. The 
text of L is nearest to Matritensis 84 (wrongly cited as 94). 
A collation of L is given on pp. 471-473.— 4. Pp. 473-474. 
L. Eadermacher, Der Grammatiker Timachidas. That he was 
also cited as Timachos is shown by the form Tifiapxo^ (in Schol. 
Eur. Med. 1, Athen. XI 501 e, Hesych. v. a/twTis, and Harpo- 
cration s. v. 'Apy3.<s) for Ti'/taxos. — 5. Pp. 475. L. Eader- 
macher, Die Zeit des Antiquars Semos. Semos of Elis wrote 
in the Hellenistic period. That he used the kolvt) is illustrated 
by his use of civ with the optative in general conditions. — 
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6. Pp. 476-482. K. Preisendanz, Zu Euenos von Askalon. 
The Epigrams in Anth. Pal. IX 63, 'U, 132, 251, 602, 717, 718; 
XI 49; XII 172; XVI 165, 166, assigned in the lemmata to 
Euenos, are all shown to have been written by Euenos of As- 
kalon. Jacobs had assumed five poets of the name; Christ, 
three; Hillscher, "poetae homonymi"; Eeitzenstein, hardly 
more than two. Benndorf (de Anth. gr. epp. quae ad artem 
spectant, Bonn 1862, p. 18) had conjectured a single Euenos. 
A. P. VI 170 may possibly be by Euenos. IX 602 and 251 are 
interpreted at some length. The poet was familiar with popu- 
lar superstition and used motives derived from it. — 7. Pp. 482- 
484. K. Preisendanz, XOfi in Pap. Lond. XLVI. Lines 70-95 
contain a charm for the detection of thieves. The letters xwa 
are the result of a dittography at the end of the phrase ypd^ov 
ds Totxo combined with an »> which was the apex of one of two 
pyramids of vowels between which stands a picture of an eye. — 
8. Pp. 484-485. P. Walter, Zu Varro (de lingua Latina). 
Bead: V 7, et initia egregiis; V 49, avaritia una praeest; VI 
21, ideo coactum (i. e. cogere = coartare, Non. 55, 19) ; VII 12, 
helium tueri et tueri villam (a similar chiasmus occurs in L. L. 
V 30) ; IX 53, toUunt ex se analogias. 

Pp. 486-491. Indices. 

Geokge Dwight Kellogg. 
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